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her the sympathy which the brutal policy of her government had not 
altogether destroyed." The soundness of this statement will not be 
doubted in the United States. 

Mr. Jourdain, the translator, has so accomplished his task as to 
cause the American reader to forget that the original text was written 
in a foreign tongue. 

An index and a bibliography are appended. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

The Balkan League. By I. E. Gueshoff. Translated by Constantin C. 
Mincoff. London: John Murray. 1915. 

This book, by the ex-Prime Minister of Bulgaria and one of the 
creators of the Balkan Alliance, is one of the best bits of inside infor- 
mation we have as yet at our disposal concerning Balkan affairs during 
the years 1912 and 1913. And yet it is in many ways a teasing and even 
a disappointing work. Valuable as is the information it gives, it leaves 
much more untouched. For this, perhaps, the character of the book is 
to some extent responsible. It is not, despite its title, really a history 
of the Balkan Alliance: it is primarily written to defend the policy of 
Bulgaria in general and that of the Gueshoff Ministry in particular. 
Thus it centralizes the action far too much at Sofia and gives far too 
little weight and sometimes insufficient credit to the motives of Bulga- 
ria's allies during the period. Again, its controversial nature explains 
the omission of certain facts which might tell against the Bulgarian cause. 
Actual misstatements do not appear to occur. A cursory comparison 
of the Russian correspondence as given by M. Gueshoff and as given 
by "Balkanicus" in his statement of the Servian cause shows a sub- 
stantial identity. And yet such omissions as that of the letter of M. 
Sazonof to the Russian Minister at Sofia of May 3/15, 1913, instruct- 
ing the latter to advise Bulgaria to yield and defending the Servian 
demand for a revision of the treaty, leave a bad impression. Narrow 
and partisan though it may be, it is doubtful, however, if it will be 
possible to pick in it the flaws which the Carnegie Commission found 
in the account of "Balkanicus." So far as it goes, the account seems 
to represent the truth, so far as it was known to M. Gueshoff. 

Roughly speaking, the book may be divided into two parts, the 
first part giving the course of events from the first negotiations for 
the Balkan Alliance up to the outbreak of the, first Balkan War, the 
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second carrying the account to the outbreak of the war between the 
Balkan Allies. The first half is of the greatest value, presenting.many 
new facts and giving documents either new or else known hitherto only 
in summaries. The second half is, relatively speaking, almost worth- 
less. Few, if any, new facts are given, and the documents have all 
been previously published in one form or another. It is a matter for 
regret that M. Gueshoff did not reprint more of the facts given and 
documents cited in his Bulgarian book Criminal Madness for the 
benefit of English readers. But whether M. Gueshoff regretted the 
tone of hostility to the King of Bulgaria which marked this book, or 
because he felt the republication inadvisable for other reasons, he 
contents himself with summarizing this earlier work in a note and 
merely reprints from it his letter of resignation. 

M. Gueshoff is a native of Eastern Roumelia, educated in English 
schools and a graduate of Robert College, who has had a long and 
honorable career as Bulgarian representative at various European 
courts. He is leader of the Nationalist party, a group with strong pro- 
Russian and mildly clerical leanings. Unfortunately for his future 
policy, he came into power in May, 1911, at the head of a coalition cabi- 
net, the other wing being represented by the National Liberals under 
the leadership of Dr. Daneff, whose aims, as the sequel shows, were 
not in agreement with his own. The result was a duality in Bulgarian 
policy which had fatal results. 

The limitations of M. Gueshoff's book appear at the very begin- 
ning of his account when he deals with the formation of the Balkan 
Alliance. He throws Bulgarian policy too much into the foreground 
and tends to leave the impression that the real focus of the alliance 
was at Sofia, whereas there seem to have been at least three foci: Bel- 
grade, Sofia and Athens; for the Balkan Alliance was no new project. 
Without reverting to the scheme of Tricoupis, it would appear that 
in 1909 and 1910 Servia approached Bulgaria, while M. Venizelos 
seems to have done the same in 1910. Indeed, the first act of M. 
Gueshoff seems to have been to break off the pourparlers with Greece, 
and when they were renewed by M. Venizelos the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister returned no reply. He himself tells us that he spent his first 
months in office in an abortive attempt to reach a modus vivendi with 
Turkey. The will to the Balkan Alliance was present in Belgrade and 
and Athens, but Sofia held back. 

The reasons for this seem to have been two in number. In the 
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first place both Greece and Servia advanced claims in Macedonia as 
a price of alliance which Bulgaria was unprepared to admit. The 
second reason seems to be found in the pacific, almost pro-Turkish 
policy pursued by Russia during this period under the influence of M. 
Tcharikoff. While Russia was pacific, the Russophile statesmen at 
Sofia perforce followed suit. But circumstances were making this 
policy more and more impossible. News of attempted Ottomaniza- 
tion of Macedonia, of real or alleged massacres, fanned public opinion 
in Sofia to such a blaze that some action was necessary. And so the 
Servian negotiations were taken up again. 

The course of these negotiations are fully described and throw 
much light, not only on the motives of Bulgaria, but also on those of 
Russia. We get less information as to the motives of Servia. With 
them the motive seems to have been fear of the advance of the Alban- 
ian rebels into Old Servia, an advance which seemed to foreshadow the 
breakup of the Turkish Empire and the formation of a Greater Albania, 
possibly under the protection of Austria and Italy. Such a solution 
would have been ruinous to Servia and had to be coped with at all 
costs. But Servia did not intend to ally to Bulgaria without any gain 
to herself. M. Gueshoff saw that concessions were necessary, and he 
was prepared to make them. Whether the line of demarcation drawn 
up really represented the division between Servians and Bulgarians in 
Macedonia is a question on which opinions still differ; at least it may 
be said that it had good learned opinion behind it — that of M. Tsvi- 
vits, the geographer. But this division of Macedonia did not repre- 
sent the real Bulgarian desire; they openly pressed for autonomy for 
all of Macedonia. The report of the Carnegie Commission seems to 
represent this as a concession to Servia, but even a cursory reading of 
M. Gueshoff's account would appear to dispel this idea. For it was 
imposed on the unwilling Servians by the threat — more or less veiled 
— to break off all negotiations, and it was never accepted at all by 
the Greeks. It was evidently the solution preferred at Sofia. 

The reasons given by M. Gueshoff for this view are that such a 
solution would avoid any complications from "the touchiness of our 
neighbors." What is meant by this it is difficult to say, but probably 
Roumania is meant. She had a long-standing claim to further exten- 
sions in the Dobruja at the expense of Bulgaria, and any direct gains 
by the latter would give her the right to demand compensations. But 
there is a possibility that Bulgaria had an even more Machiavellian 
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reason. An autonomous Macedonia, the majority of whose inhabitants 
were Bulgarian in sympathy, would tend to gravitate toward Sofia, 
and might, in time, become a second Eastern Roumelia. Whether 
the Servians felt this fear it is hard to say, but it seems evident that 
they adopted the Bulgarian formula under pressure and with the 
intention of dropping it if possible. 

Another phase of the negotiations with Servia which evidently 
caused no small trouble at Sofia was the relations between their prospec- 
tive ally and Austria; for Servian policy was a double one, one glance 
directed at Macedonia the other toward Vienna. No alliance was 
possible which did not guarantee Belgrade against an Austrian attack, 
and this fact seems to have been recognized from the start at Sofia. 
But it was no easy task to win over Ferdinand to such a development 
of the new policy. The arguments of General Fitcheff and the remem- 
brance of an Austro-Boumanian agreement directed against Bulgaria 
signed in 1900 brought him to agree. But it is doubtful if he or many 
others in Sofia had any more real intention of carrying out this portion 
of the treaty than Servia had of allowing autonomy in Macedonia to 
become a possibility. The test came in the question of an independent 
Albania as raised by Austria in November, 1912. M. Gueshoff de- 
clares that he told Belgrade he would do all possible to support them, 
and there seems no reason to believe he was not sincere. But, if the 
official Pester Lloyd is to be trusted, such were not the views of his 
agent, Dr. Daneff, who told Von Berchtold at this time that Bulgaria 
had no possible objection to an independent Albania and the exclusion 
of Servia from the sea. The explanation of this contradiction seems 
to have been that Daneff, now that the Greeks and Servians were in 
possession of the coveted Macedonia, felt that exclusive reliance of M. 
Gueshoff on Russia as a means to achieve the Bulgarian claims was 
dangerous, and that Austria would be a good second string to Bulgaria's 
bow and should, therefore, not be alienated. And in this he seems to 
have been supported by the King. 

Most valuable is the account given by M. Gueshoff of the mission 
of Daneff to Russia in the spring of 1912 and of the state of Russian 
opinion at the time. It shows clearly that while the Czar and Sazonof 
rejoiced in the Balkan agreement, they were by no means in favor of a 
Balkan war against Turkey. Indeed they refused to negotiate a mili- 
tary convention with Bulgaria lest it should arouse a militaristic spirit 
in Sofia. The account seems to prove that all the statements, so com- 
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mon in German and Austrian newspapers later in 1912 and in 1913, 
that Russia brought about the Balkan war, are unfounded. It seems 
clear from M. Gueshoff's account that the causes of the war can be 
found, and found alone, in Turkish misgovernment in Macedonia, and 
that outside intrigues played little or no part. 

The break-up of the Balkan Alliance is scantily treated in M. 
Gueshoff's book and it is, perhaps, unnecessary to fill up the gaps. 
His argument follows two lines: first, that Servia's demands for a 
revision of the treaty were unjustified, and second that Russia sup- 
ported Bulgaria. The second argument he supports by the documents 
from the Russian Orange Book to which I have already referred. The 
situation seems to have been about as follows: when the first Balkan 
War broke out, Bulgaria had been forced by military exigencies to 
forego her real objective, Macedonia, and to throw her forces against 
the Turkish army in Thrace. The result was that Servia and Greece 
were left as beati possidentes in Macedonia. Servia, disappointed in 
Albania, demanded a revision of the treaty, which M. Gueshoff refused, 
because it is doubtful if he could have remained a day at the head of 
affairs in Sofia had he counseled further concessions. His hope lay in 
the fact that Russia would refuse the Servian demands for revision and 
would enforce the original treaty, although a large and growing faction 
at Sofia seems to have lost confidence in Russia, and to have been 
inclined to draw close to Austria-Hungary. Indeed, if Mr. Bourchier, 
the well-informed correspondent of the Times is correct, Russia prom- 
ised to arbitrate in the Bulgarian sense if the attack on Tchataldja 
were given up; but as the spring went on Russia began to swing to 
the Servian side. Finally, in the instructions to the Russian minister at 
Sofia on May 3, 1913, Russia clearly showed that she had gone over to 
the Servian plan of revision. M. Gueshoff's policy lay in ruins, and 
his only possible escape was by resignation, which followed two weeks 
later. In his earlier book he attacked the Bang, who had dismissed 
him; in this account he seems to feel it unwise to do so more than by 
implication. Attack Russia, the real source of his troubles, he seems 
to have been unable to do at any time. He is a martyr to "Holy 
Russia." 

One closes the book with the feeling that he has been witnessing a 
tragedy. An honest man, perhaps a bit weak, attempted the impossi- 
ble and failed. At least he may claim to be guiltless of the real Bul- 
garian error: the attack of June 29, 1913. That was the work of the 
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hot-heads against whom he had fought. And the Austrian alliance, 
on which they relied, proved as much of a broken reed as that with 
Russia, in which M. Gueshoff had placed his trust. Poor Bulgaria was 
as unfortunate in her friends as in her enemies. 

Mason W. Tyler. 

El Estado y el Ejercito. A contribution to the study of a proposed law 
establishing compulsory military service in Cuba. By Juan 
Clemente Zamora y Lopez. Habana: Aurelio Miranda. 1917. 
pp. xii, 244. 

In this thesis, presented for the degree of Doctor of Public Law 
in the University of Habana, the author has very logically and con- 
vincingly justified compulsory military service in a democracy like 
Cuba. He has treated his subject under the following heads: Chapter 
I, Historical resume - of the doctrines relating to the State, its origin 
and nature; Chapter II, Concepts of the Nation, the State and Gov- 
ernment; its methods and ends; Chapter III, Concept of War, Paci- 
fism; Chapter IV, Historical evolution of armies; Chapter V, Reasons 
of an external significance which warrant the establishment of com- 
pulsory military service in Cuba; Chapter VI, Reasons of an internal 
significance which warrant the establishment of compulsory military 
service in Cuba. 

The chapter which naturally is of most interest to the student of 
international relations is that dealing with the "reasons of an external 
significance which warrant the establishment of compulsory military 
service in Cuba." The author does not attempt to conceal his appre- 
hension that the United States is the greatest peril that menaces the 
independence of Cuba. He sees no danger in German ambitions in 
the Western Hemisphere. As for Great Britain, Doctor Zamora says 
that: 

as soon as England recovers her liberty of action, we will find in her, in case the 
North American menace compels us to ask it, the determined support of one who 
will view with pleasure as many opportunities as may present themselves to recover 
her lost influence over Cuba (p. 191). 

Furthermore, Doctor Zamora continues to observe: 

Cuba has become in the eyes of the South American nations, with whom the United 
States is interested in maintaining cordial relations, the pledge of its good faith, and 
cannot, without a manifest violation of its most sacred vows and agreements, ac- 



